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THE 



FINANCIAL EXIGENCIES OF IRELAND 



BE FORK AND AFTER THE 



LEGISLATIVE UNION. 



After the passing away of sixty-two years from the Union of 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland, of forty-six 
years from the consolidation of the British and Irish Exche- 
quers, and of one hundred and fifty-six years from the Legis- 
lative Union of Scotland, Irishmen of intelligence and re- 
spected positions have come forward to assail the integrity of 
members of the Irish Government who proposed the articles 
of Union — to impeach the good faith of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in enacting the law for consolidating the Exchequers, 
and to claim for Ireland a compensation of nineteen millions, 
on the plea that, by the Legislative Union, she was made liable 
to the entire debt of Great Britain, and that Scotland on her 
Union obtained for her similar liability an equivalent of 
£398,085 10*. 

The justification of this movement being founded on a 
peculiar construction of the seventh article of the Irish Union 
compact, relating to the public debt and taxes, and on deduc- 
tions from various parliamentary accounts and reports, it is 
now proposed to place material portions of these national 
records under public attention, which expose the fallacies put 
forward for creating dissatisfaction, verify the calculations 
of the financial portion of the Union compact, prove the 
necessity for the junction of the Exchequers, which was a 
measure of relief to Ireland, and also prove that the condi- 



tions of the equivalent received by Scotland differ in every 
respect from the stipulations made on the part of Ireland, 
when contracting for her Union. 



THE FINANCIAL COMPACT MADE FOR THE UNION. 

[From the Abstract of the Act of Union, in BalVs Index to tlie Irish 

Statutes], 
Article 7, " Charge for paying interest, and sinking fund for reducing 
•ection io. principal, of debt incurred in either country before Union, to 
continue to be separately defrayed, except as hereinafter." 

" For twenty years after Union, the Irish contribution towards the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom in each year shall be to that of 
Great Britain as two to fifteen. Afterwards, in such proportion as Par- 
liament, on comparison of imports and exports, consumption of certain 
articles specified, or produce of a general tax, shall deem just; such 
revisions to be not more than twenty years, nor less than seven, from 
each other, until Parliament shall have declared as hereinafter, for an 
indiscriminate defraying of expenditure, &c. (N.B. — This expenditure 
does not include the interest and charges of the separate national 
debts)." 

"For defraying this proportional expenditure, the Irish revenues 
shall hereafter constitute a consolidated fund, chargeable first with the 
interest of our own [Irish] debt and the sinking fund applicable ; and 
the remainder to be applied towards defraying our [Irish] proportion of 
the general expenditure in each year." 

" The proportional contribution to be raised by such taxes in each 
country respectively, as the United Parliament from time to time think 
fit ; provided that in regulating said taxes, no article in Ireland be 
made liable to any new or additional duty by which the whole amount 
of duty on it shall exceed that payable thereafter in England on the 
like article." 

"If, at the end of any year, a surplus accrue from the revenues of 
Ireland, after defraying the interest, sinking fund, contribution, and 
separate charges to which she may then be liable, taxes shall be taken 
off to amount of such surplus ; or it shall be applied by United Parlia- 
ment to local purposes in Ireland, or to make good deficiencies in 
revenue in peace time, or vested by Irish Commissioners of National 
Debt in funds, to accumulate for benefit of Ireland, at compound 
interest, in case of her war contribution ; but the surplus so to accumu- 
late never to exceed five millions." 

"All parliamentary loans, raised after the Union, for service of 
United Kingdom, to be deemed joint debts, and the charges thereof 
borne by each in the rates of their respective contributions." 



" But if Parliament choose to raise a greater proportion of such con- 
tributions in one country within the year than in the other, or to set 
apart more sinking fund for the respective loans, or any part thereof, in 
the one country than in the other, then the part of the loan so differently 
provided for shall be kept distinct, and borne by each separately ; and 
only that part deemed joint which is provided for in the rates of the 
respective contributions." 

" If ever the separate debt of each country shall have been liqui- 
dated, or if the values of their respective debts (estimated according to 
the interest and annuities attending, and the sinking fund applicable, 
and the period within which redeemable thereby), shall be to each other 
in the ratio of the contributions, or varying from that ratio by a fraction 
not exceeding one-hundredth part of the greater, Parliament may (if 
the circumstances of the countries admit of it) declare that all future 
expenses, together with the interest and charges of all joint debts con- 
tracted previously, shall be defrayed from thenceforth indiscriminately 
by equal taxes on same articles, and may afterwards impose and apply 
such accordingly, subject only to such exemptions or abatements in 
Ireland and Scotland as circumstances may demand." 

"After such declaration no specific ratio of contribution to be any 
longer necessary, &c. But still the interest and charges remaining on 
account of any part of the separate debt of either country, not liqui- 
dated or consolidated proportionably as above, shall, till paid off, con- 
tinue to be defrayed by separate taxes." 

"For twenty years after Union, a sum not less than has been granted 
on an average of six years preceding 1st January, 1800, in premiums 
and pious uses, &c, shall be applied to such local purposes in Ireland 
as Parliament direct." 

" All public revenue arising to the United Kingdom from its terri- 
torial dependencies, and applied to its general expenditure, shall be so 
applied in the ratio of the contributions." 

By this compact Ireland became bound to contribute two- 
seventeenths of the general expenditure of the empire; and 
as this contribution is represented to have been excessive, the 
grounds of it should be understood, as explained in the fol- 
lowing terms by Lord Castlereagh, the Minister who pro- 
posed it : — 

"In order to find the sum that Ireland should contribute to the 
imperial expenditure, it would be necessary to seek for a criterion by 
which to judge of relative ability, settling her expenses in such propor- 
tion as should be the result of that inquiry. The best criterion, as 
embracing all kinds of professions and expenses, was the income-tax. 
This was not a criterion to be found in Ireland, nor was it likely that 
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for some time her local circumstances could permit its operation ; so 
that some other must be used. The next best test of ability would be 
found in examining the relative commercial wealth of both countries, 
and the relative expenses of both in articles of luxury ; and if it should 
be found that these two proportions very nearly coincided with each 
other, it ought to be fairly pronounced that the best means of judging 
of the relative abilities of the countries had been discovered. Taking, 
then, the imports and exports for the last three years, those of Ireland 
would be .£10,925,000, and Great Britain's, £73,961,000; being a pro- 
portion of 7 to 1. The next part of the proportion was to be found in 
excise articles of consumption, such as malt, beer, spirits, wine, tea, and 
tobacco ; and the average of these for the last three years has been, — 
Ireland, £5,954,000; Great Britain, £46,891,000; being a proportion 
of 7^ to 1. As the results of these two proportions come so very close 
to each other, he would assume them, and take 7^ to 1 as the just ratio 
of the ability of Great Britain, and of that of Ireland." 

The Minister is accused of having overstated, by more 
than two millions, the value of the imports and exports of 
Ireland ; but the accusation has arisen from misunderstand- 
ing the trade accounts. 

In comparing the imports and exports of Ireland at dif- 
ferent periods, their official value is available as denoting 
quantity; but when comparing the imports and exports of 
Ireland and Great Britain at any period, real value must be 
taken, as official values of agricultural produce and of manu- 
factures vary materially. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the House of Commons 
on Irish Income and Expenditure, in their report of 14th 
June, 1811, made the following statement: — 

" On an average of three years ending the 25th March, 1800 (the 
earliest of the above-mentioned periods in which the real values have 
been computed), the Irish produce exported was £6,435,049." 

On the same page of the report, the official value of Irish 
produce exported, on average of the same three years, is 
stated to have been only £4,225,256. 

The sums are of Irish currency, and they present a dif- 
ference amounting to £2,039,809 British. 

The official values of imports and of foreign goods exported 
from Ireland on average of the same three years, are stated 
to have amounted to £4,783,277 Irish currency; and this 
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sum added to the real value of the Irish produce exported, 
will be found to make £10,355,378 British, which is but 
little more than half-a-million under the total stated by Lord 
Castlereagh. The real values of both exports and imports, 
no doubt, made up his total, which must have been composed 
of real values exclusively ; as in no other way could the rela- 
tive amounts of British and Irish imports and exports be 
ascertained. 

Another accusation against Lord Castlereagh is that he 
unfairly selected the average of three years ending with 1800, 
for comparison of the Irish imports and exports with those of 
Great Britain ; as in that period there was in Ireland an in- 
creased consumption of luxuries. According to the Trade 
Returns in the Parliamentary Report of 14th June, 1811, 
already cited, there was in the period to 1800, as compared 
with an average of three years to 1793, an increase in imports 
of— 

4,450,723 lbs. of tobacco. 
34,885 cwts. of sugar. 
914,279 lbs. of tea. 
335 tuns of wine. 

Against these, there was a decrease in the imports of brandy, 
Geneva, and rum, extending to 709,398 gallons ; there was a 
considerable decrease in imports of materials for manufactures ; 
and if Lord Castlereagh had limited his trade comparison to 
the totals of imports and exports, the proportion would have 
been 7 for Great Britain to 1 for Ireland ; but on comparing 
the relative consumption of " malt, beer, spirits, wine, tea, and 
tobacco," he found the proportion to be 7 J for Great Britain, 
to 1 for Ireland. He, therefore, adopted the ratio of 7£ to 1 
for the contribution of the two countries to imperial expen- 
diture. 

The comparison of luxuries, notwithstanding an increase of 
them in Ireland, proved her to be more depressed than was 
indicated by the totals of British and Irish imports and ex- 
ports ; and the comparison of Irish trade at the two periods, 
according to the Parliamentary Report of June, 1811, shows 
that Ireland was declining in the period to 25th March, 
1800. 
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Average Imports 

of three years 

ending with 

1793. 


Average Imports 
of three years 
ending with 
1800. 


133,721 


110,599 


137,097 


117,049 


15,128 


11,216 


1,860 


1,880 


276,302 


558,396 


406 


407i 


224,306 


207,382 


19,062 


14,067 


269,008 


299,183 


235,770 


196,069 



Take, firstly, the imports of materials for manufac- 
tures : — 



Articles. 

Ashes, cwts., . 
Bark, barrels, 
Cotton wool, cwts., 
Worsted yarn, lbs., 
Cotton yarn, lbs., . 
Sheep's wool, cwts., 
Iron, cwts., 
Rock salt, tons, 
White „ bushels, . 
Foreign „ „ . 

The only considerable increase in imports for manufactures 
was in cotton yarn, which amounted to 282,094 lbs., but was 
countervailed by a decrease of 438,144 lbs. of cotton wool ; 
also an increase of 30,175 bushels of white salt, which was 
countervailed by a decrease of 4,995 tons of rock salt. In the 
exports of manufactures, there was a decrease in leather, linen, 
new and old drapery, linen yarn, and worsted yarn. 

The Report of the same Committee, dated 19th June, 1815, 
presents the following totals of the official value of imports 
and exports in each period : — 

Average of three 
years to 25th 
March, 1793. 



Imports, £4, 164,985 

Exports of Irish Produce to- 
Great Britain, . . £4,024,815 
Colonies, . . . 340,678 

Other Countries, . . 694,546 



Exports of Foreign Goods to- 
Great Britain, . . £14,766 
Colonies, . . . 30,467 
Other Countries, . . 20,711 



5,060,039 



65,944 



£9,290,968 Irish currency. 



£8,576,279 British. 
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Average of three 
years to 25 th 
March, 1800. 


Imports, .... 


i 


£4,657,784 


Exports of Irish Produce to- 






Great Britain, £3,712,644 




Colonies, 


252,489 




Other Countries, . 


260,123 


4,225,256 






Exports of Foreign Goods to — 






Great Britain, 


£65,876 




Colonies, 


13,240 




Other Countries, . 


46,378 





125,494 



£9,008,534 Irish currency. 



£8,315,570 British. 

The relative ability of Great Britain and Ireland to bear 
taxation at the time might probably have been more satisfac- 
torily determined by a property and income-tax, if equally 
.assessed and efficiently collected; but there was not such an 
impost then on Ireland, although assessed on England and 
Scotland; and the present assessment on Ireland differs so 
materially from that of Great Britain, as not to be available 
in ascertaining their relative wealth. In Ireland property is 
assessed according to the Poor Law Valuation, and it is taxed 
in Great Britain according to the Rent. There are also excep- 
tions, which extend only to Irish occupying tenants. A ratio 
of relative ability, founded on the tax as at present levied, is, 
therefore, wholly fallacious ; and in the absence of more accu- 
rate tests than Lord Castlereagh adopted, his ratio of 7£ for 
Great Britain to 1 for Ireland, stands unshaken, although often 
rudely assailed. It is no argument against the ratio which he 
established, that Ireland failed to contribute revenue in the 
same proportion ; which only demonstrates the consequences 
of an impolitic taxation, and shows that revenue was not fully 
contributed from all the sources of wealth or capability of pro- 
duction and consumption, ascertained in 1800 to be equal to 
two-fifteenths of the capability of Great Britain, and which 
ought to have been productive of revenue in the same 
ratio. 
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The Union Compact with Scotland, and her 
Equivalent. 

When proposing the Articles of Union to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, Lord Castlereagh stated that — 

" He should have considered it a most valuable circumstance in this 
arrangement, if the countries could have been so completely incorporated 
as not to have distinct revenues." 

There were, however, then levied in Ireland trades protec- 
tion duties (which proved ruinous to Irish trades) on English 
produce and manufactures imported. These were required 
to be levied for twenty years ; and the tax on income then 
payable in England and Scotland was repugnant to the Irish 
property classes. The Irish taxes, excepting the trades pro- 
tection duties, may be described generally as lower than the 
English rates, including the war taxes. There were also 
exemptions which were not allowed in Great Britain. 

It was, under these circumstances, agreed that the two 
countries should contribute to the future expenditure of the* 
empire, in the ratio of their ascertained relative ability ; and 
that Ireland was to have no concern whatever with the then 
existing public debt of Great Britain. 

On the Scottish legislative Union, in 1707, a less cumbrous 
and more politic arrangement was concluded. 

At that period, and up to 1786, when Mr. Pitt established 
the Consolidated Fund, particular taxes were charged in 
England with the public debts, as created ; and the customs 
and excise duties of England in 1707, pledged for the debts 
previously contracted, having been higher than those then 
payable in Scotland, it was stipulated that Scotland should 
receive from England, as an equivalent for paying those higher 
duties, £398,085 10s. The 15th Article of the Scottish Union 
describes the intention of this compensation in the following 
words : — 

"Whereas, by the terms of this Treaty, the subjects of Scotland, for 
preserving an equality of trade throughout the United Kingdom, will 
be liable to several customs and excises now payable in England, con- 
traded before the Union, it is agreed that Scotland shall have an equi- 
valent for what the subjects thereof shall be so charged towards payment 
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of the debts of England, in all particulars whatsoever, in manner fol- 
lowing : for such parts of the said customs and excises 

upon all excisable liquors, as will be applicable to the 

payment of the mid debts of England ; according to the proportions 
which the present customs in Scotland, being thirty thousand pounds 
per annum, do bear to the customs in England, computed at £1,341,559 
per annum, and which the present excises on excisable liquors in Scotland, 
being thirty-three thousand and five hundred pounds per annum, do bear 
to the excises on excisable liquors in England, computed at £947,602 
per annum." 

There is not in this compact a precedent for the claim now 
made in Ireland, to receive, like Scotland, an equivalent for 
the fiscal liabilities undertaken at the Irish Union. The con- 
ditions of the two Unions are so different that the meaning of 
equivalent in the case of Ireland is not perceptible. The duties 
pledged for English debts were undertaken by Scotland; 
Ireland, on the contrary, maintained a separate revenue, and 
had a separate debt. Scotland's markets were open to English 
manufactures without any restriction; on importation to 
Ireland, manufactures from Great Britain were subject to 
heavy protection duties and the impediments of customs re- 
gulations. 

It is not necessary to enter further into an examination of 
the claim of Ireland to compensation ; and these references 
to the Scottish Union may be more appropriately closed with 
the following extracts from " Murray's Encyclopaedia," descrip- 
tive of the improvements in Scotland which ensued from the 
Union, and of her subsequent advancement to a state of pros- 
perity by enterprise and perseverance, notwithstanding her 
increased taxes and the remittance of the greater part of her 
revenue to the British Exchequer: — 

" 1976.— The union of the kingdoms, in 1707, placed Scotland in that 
political position which she has ever since maintained ; and by allaying 
internal contest, and opening a free trade with the sister kingdom, this 
Union has produced results highly beneficial." 

" 1988.— Scotland has always ranked as a poor country; and, indeed, 
our survey of its outline and surface must have shown how very difficult 
it must be for her to avoid coming under this character. For a long 
time, unfortunately, natural obstacles were enhanced by moral impedi- 
ments. The Scots showed an extreme aptitude to embark in all schemes 
of turbulence and enterprise ; but indolence, and dislike of plain hard 
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work, might be recognised as a national characteristic. Since the age 
arrived, however, when industry came into honour, and when improved 
processes were studiously applied to all the useful arts, the Scots have 
entered with peculiar spirit and intelligence into this new career, and in 
its prosecution have been more successful, in some respects, than their 
southern neighbours." 

" 1989. — The agriculture of Scotland has to contend with obstacles 
which must be manifest, when we look at its rugged aspect, and its vast 
hills and morasses. Forty years ago, moreover [published in 1834], the 
progress of Scotland in this primary art was very generally behind that 
of the rest of the empire. The farms were mostly small, and tilled in 
a slovenly manner, with half-starved horses, four of which were yoked 
in the plough ; while parts of each farm were alternately cultivated or 
left waste, upon the rude plan of infield and outfield. As soon, how- 
ever, as the great system of agricultural improvement was adopted 
throughout the kingdom, the Scottish farmers not only shared in it, but 
carried it farther than those of England, who were attached in an almost 
superstitious degree to that routine which had enriched themselves and 
their forefathers. The farmers of the Lothians, of the Carse of Gowrie, 
and even of the district on the Moray Frith, made a rapid and complete 
reform in the whole train of agricultural operations." 

" 1991. — The manufacturing industry of Scotland has also within the 
last half century [published in 1834], advanced with prodigious rapidity, 
being quite equal, compared with the extent and population of the 
country, to that of England. The Scots, indeed, never showed any want 
of diligence in fabricating their national stuffs ; but the means used 
were chiefly the old and simple implements — the spindle, distaff, and 
single loom of the village weaver. Now, however, the use of skilfully 
constructed and extensive machinery, and the division of labour pro- 
duced by assembling the working-classes in large factories, have im- 
mensely increased the productive powers of industry." 

" 2001. — Commerce, till the union of the Crowns, and even of the 
kingdoms, could scarcely be considered as existing in Scotland ; but it 
has since been cultivated with an ardour and enterprise almost excessive. 
One branch of commercial intercourse from which the country, of course, 
derives the greatest advantage, is that with her opulent sister kingdom. 
In England she finds a market for cattle, her chief agricultural surplus ; 
for her wool, such as it is ; for her sail-cloth and other coarse fabrics 
from flax and hemp; for part of her fine calicoes and muslins; for the 
salmon of her rivers, and some part of the fish cured on her shores. 

The flourishing trade carried on from the 

west coast with America and the West Indies, is supported by the export 
of cottons, linen, wearing apparel," &c 

" 2051. —Glasgow is the pride of Lanarkshire, the commercial capital 

of Scotland, and in population the third town in the island 

In 1560 the population did not exceed 4,500. A century after, it had 
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advanced to 12,000 Its rapid rise to greatness, however, 

commenced with the Union, which opened to it the trade with America 
and the West Indies, hitherto monopolised by the English ports. In 
1718, for the first time, a vessel from the Clyde sailed across the At- 
lantic. By the middle of the century, the merchants of Glasgow carried 
on an active trade with Virginia and Maryland, then the richest of the 
American colonies. They imported more than half the entire amount 
of tobacco which came into Great Britain ; and to them the French 
Farmers-General chiefly looked for their supply of this important article. 
The trade of Glasgow appeared likely to suffer from the American war 
and the independence of the United States, which enabled the latter to 
send the produce of their plantations direct to France. The merchants 
of that town, however, soon showed that they possessed all the energy 
necessary to redeem these losses. In New England and the other 
Northern States they found an ample vent for their manufactures ; for 
the sale of which commission houses were opened in all the principal 
towns. Their intercourse also with the West Indies, which had hitherto 
been very limited, was now carried on to a vast extent. In 1775, there 
were imported thence 4,600 hogsheads of sugar, and 1,150 puncheons 
of rum ; in 1814, 40,000 hogsheads, and 12,000 puncheons. 

" 2004. — In 1803, with exclusive regard to the com- 
mercial interests of the Highlands, a body of Commissioners was ap- 
pointed by Government, and a considerable sum placed at their disposal, 
to be employed in improving the roads of the north of Scotland. They 
proceeded upon the wise principle, that half the expense must in every 
case be defrayed by the county proprietors. The latter concurred, with 
great ardour, in the views of administration ; and in eighteen years, 
good roads were formed into the remotest tracts of Inverness, Skye, 
Ross, and even to the farthest point of Caithness. The total expended 
in 1821 was ^£454,000, and the length of road thus made was upwards 
of 900 miles ; for the completion of which it has been necessary to con- 
struct 1,117 bridges, most of them, indeed, of only one arch." 



The Public Debt and Revenue of Ireland. 

In the Report of 14th June, 1811, made by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Irish Income and Expenditure, there 
is a return (Appendix A 3) from the Earl of Roden, Irish 
Auditor-General, stating the debt of Ireland, and charges on 
it, for a series of years. The following totals have been ex- 
tracted from the return. They are in Irish currency ; frac- 
tions of pounds have been omitted from the amounts compos- 
ing the totals ; and to prevent misunderstanding, it is pre- 
mised that from 1797 the amounts represent the redeemed 
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and unredeemed debt, as the Irish 


Sinking Fund 


was then 


established under the Irish Act, 37 Geo. III., c. 27 


: — 




Irish Debt 


Irish Debt 






payable in 


payable in 


Total. 




Ireland. 


England. 




Year ended 25th March, 1 791, £1,718,240 


— 


£1,718,240 


V 


1795, 2,644,323 


£541,666 


3,185,990 


»? 


1800, 8,959,373 


15,547,916 


24,207,290 


To 1st January, 


. 1801, 11,459,473 


18,649,583 


30,109,056 


„ 5th „ 


. 1811, 21,290,221 


68,438,770 


89,728,992 




Annual Charges on the Debt. 






Interest and 








Annuities. 


Sinking Fund. 


Total. 


Year ended 25th March, 1791, £ 1 1 4,288 


— 


£114,288 


?» 


1795, 197,091 


— 


197,091 


i? 


1800, 1,060,742 


£254,941 


1,315,683 


To 1st January, 


. 1801, 1,287,796 


313,957 


1,601,754 


„ 5th „ 


. 1811, 3,289,187 


961,023 


4,250,210 



Here it is seen, that in the ten years between 1790and'the 
1st January, 1801, a public debt incurred by the Irish Par- 
liament, was augmented, under Acts of that legislature, to an 
amount more than seventeen times greater than the debt 
due at the commencement of the period. 

The amount of revenue raised annually at that period ap- 
pears to have been slowly improved, according to the follow- 
ing totals of net produce in Irish currency (deducting from 
the gross, only drawbacks, discounts, repayments, and charges 
of management or collection), which sums are in Appendix 
A to the Report of 19th June, 1815, from the Parliamentary 
Committee on Irish Income and Expenditure. 

Year to 25th March, 1795, . . . £1,648,240 

„ 1800, . . . 2,896,419 

Between 25th March, 1800, and 1st January, 

1801, 1,943,869 

The revenue available for the national expenses in the 
years to March, 1795 and 1800, was about a million and a 
half over the debt charges of each year. The amount between 
25th March, 1800, and the 1st January, 1801, exceeded the 
debt charges by only £342,115. 

With their finances in this state, the members of Govern- 
ment representing Irish constituencies commenced to provide 
for the national exigencies in the Imperial Parliament. 
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Now, contrast the progress of debt and revenue in Great 
Britain and Ireland from the commencement of 1801 to the 
amalgamation of the British and Irish debts, on the 5th 
January, 1817, when the Exchequers were united. The pro- 
gress is shown by a Treasury Return of the 15th April, 1824, 
No. '256. 

It is to be premised, that the revenue amounts in this re- 
turn include arrears and balances ; so that the portions not 
paid up in each year have been carried into the next year, 
thus multiplying unprofitable amounts through the whole 
series of years. The object could only be explained by the 
person who obtained the return ; however, it does not mate- 
rially influence a view of the comparative progress of British 
and Irish debts and revenues in the period. An explanation 
of the amount of the debts is also desirable here, as they vary 
from amounts in some of the public accounts, arising from 
their including only unredeemed debt, without the portion 
redeemed, but uncancelled; which circumstance, and the 
other pointed to, have occasioned mistakes in Irish financial 
discussions. 



Year 
ended 5th 
January. 


Grkat Britain. 


Ireland. 


Net Revenue, 

excluding 

Drawbacks, 

Repayments, &c, 

also charges of 

Collection, but 

including Arrears 

and Balances. 


Unredeemed 
Debt. 

* 


Net Revenue, 

excluding 

Drawbacks, 

Repayments, &c, 

also charges of 

Collection, but 

including Arrears 

and Balances. 


Unredeemed 
Debt. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 


£ 
34,611,296 
36,349,932 
37,875,099 
45,303,386 
49,746,475 
53,230,372 
58,221,737 
60,971,440 
62,966,838 
66,639,571 
64,220,412 
63,650,795 
66,872,587 
69,019,729 
69,858,901 
60,836,853 
49,740,779 


£ 
466,261,467 
487,699,972 
491,205,427 
500,081,131 
524,140,945 
539,844,243 
543,449,233 
542,319,449 
549,313,822 
552,871,559 
563,329,892 
582,070,899 
650,831,238 
655,558,726 
705,581,420 
688,820,032 
755,737,972 


£ 
3,341,892 
4,337,269 
3,717,942 
4,383,487 
4,600,953 
5,187,908 
5,718,967 
5,653,753 
5,414,328 
4,881,021 
5,291,381 
5,942,151 
6,225,391 
6,649,766 
6,805,513 
5,803,220 
4,877,694 


£ 
30,782,031 
34,531,813 
37,055,214 
45,723,186 
49,388,986 
54,110,713 
58,283,839 
61,968,025 
65,475,268 
71,430,377 
72,253,554 
79,339,058 
89,192,297 
97,301,180 
110,730,519 
107,380,158 
21,004,430 
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The Irish revenue increased in the earlier years after the 
Union in a greater ratio than the revenue of Great Britain. 
In the year to 5th January, 1803, the Irish increase was 
nearly one-third more than the amount of revenue in 1801-2. 
It fell off in 1803-4, but again increased in the following 
year to nearly one-third beyond the first year's revenue ; and 
the increase of a third was exceeded in 1805-6. In 1806-7 
the increase was more than one-half; in 1807-8, more than 
two- thirds. Then there followed a decline, and in 1810-11 
the decline was considerable, from social embarrassment, not- 
withstanding a reduction in the rate of duty on whisky; 
nevertheless, in that year there was an increase over 1801-2, 
amounting to nearly one-half the amount of revenue in that 
year. In 1812-13 the increase was more than three-fourths 
over 1801-2 ; in the two succeeding years the increase was 
nearly equal to the whole revenue of the latter year ; and in 
1815-16, that year's revenue was more than doubled. 

The British revenue, which attained to vast proportions 
before the Union, so much more nearly approached the ex- 
penditure which it was raised to defray than did the revenue 
of Ireland, that its augmentation was not at first in so high a 
ratio, although very considerable ; but in 1810-11 the amount 
was nearly double the product of 1801-2 ; and in 1815-16 it 
was more than double that product. 

In view of these circumstances, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Irish Income and Expenditure stated in their 
Report of 19th June, 1815, that "for several years Ireland 
has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than Great 
Britain." 

Nevertheless, the totals set forth prove that the proportion 
of Irish to British revenue did not, in any of the seventeen 
years, reach (in whole numbers) £1 for Ireland to £10 for 
Great Britain, except in the year ended 5th January, 1803, 
when the ratio appears to have been £1 for Ireland to some- 
what more than £8| for Great Britain; and it should be 
*kept in view, that the ratio of contribution, to Imperial ex- 
penditure was fixed by the Union compact at £1 for Ireland, 
to £7 10s. for Great Britain, as the true relative ability of 
the two countries, ascertained by comparing their imports 
and exports, also the consumption of articles of luxury in 
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each ; but the revenue of Ireland, to be productive in a like 
ratio to the British revenue, should have been raised from 
similar taxes ; instead of which, the classes in Ireland best 
able to bear taxation were not made liable to the special taxes 
on property and income, or to the same rates in which other 
taxes affecting property were charged in Great Britain. 

The policy of the principal men who exercised an influence 
in Irish affairs, both before and after the Union, seems to 
have been to provide for a great portion of the State exigen- 
cies by borrowing money. The Earl of Roden's return, pub- 
lished by the Parliamentary Committee of 1811, shows that 
in ten years happily ended at the Union, the debt was in- 
creased by this policy from £1,718,240 to £30,109,056 (both 
amounts in Irish currency) ; and to the prevailing weight of 
the same influence in the Imperial Parliament may be ascribed 
the increase of the Irish post-Union debt from £30,782,031 
British, at the close of 1801, to £110,730,519 at the close of 
1815, an augmentation of more than three and a-half times 
the amount attained in 1801, when the debt of Great Britain 
in the same years was increased only by adding to its amount 
in 1801 a little more than one-half. 

It is not likely that the result would have been different if 
the Parliaments had not been united, and had to provide for 
the same exigencies. The debt was not caused by the Union, 
which it both preceded and followed. It was piled up by the 
French wars ; and far out of the range of reasonable proba- 
bility is the assumption that the Irish debt was increased after 
1800 to fulfil the conditions on which consolidation of debts 
and revenues is authorized by the Act of Union. In the eager 
strain of suspicion which belongs to delusion, it has been 
imagined that it was an important financial object in Great 
Britain to get the surplus, after Irish expenditure, out of a 
revenue which has never reached eight millions (taking into 
account every tax credited and uncredited) towards payment 
of the interest on the British debt, which at the time of the 
Union exceeded fifteen millions. 

The consolidation was proposed by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, which investigated the financial circum- 
stances of Ireland in 1811, 1812, and 1815. It was a necessity 
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and a national relief. In the Report of 1815, the Committee 
stated : — 

" No practical benefit can possibly be obtained, for any part of the 
United Kingdom, by endeavouring to maintain a fixed proportion of ex- 
penditure, when that proportion has rapidly carried the debt of Ireland 
from a state of great relative inferiority, into a growing excess, which 
cannot be met by any system of permanent taxation that would not 
violate the most solemn engagements." 

The engagements referred to are in the Articles of Union, 
and preclude the levying of " new or additional " taxes for 
public revenue, not payable in Great Britain, or in rates 
exceeding the British rates ; but the Articles did not prevent 
the levying of a property and income tax if desired. 

The Committee had before them, statements of the Irish 
separate charges, and of her contributions to the joint impe- 
rial expenditure, as well as of the revenue collected in Ireland 
for a series of years, which proved that the revenue was only 
a little more than fourteen millions, Irish currency, in excess 
of the separate charges, so that the contributions to joint ex- 
penditure could only be completed out of loans. 

In Appendix A to the Committee's Report of 19th June, 
1815, there is a statement of the annual revenue, from cus- 
toms, excise, assessed taxes, stamps, &c. By this it appears 
that in the fourteen years between the Union and the 5th 
January, 1815,—^ 

The gross produce of revenue amounted £ 

to 70,744,136 Irish currency. 

The drawbacks, discounts, and repay- 
ments to 3,316,595 „ 



Leaving for charges of collection (re- 
tained in this total as being included 
in the account of separate charges), 
and for expenditure, . . . 67,427,54 1 
The separate charges of Ireland in the 
fourteen years, as set out in the Report, 
page 6, amounted to 53,410,309 



Remaining for joint charges, . . 14,017,232 „ 

Or £12,938,984 British. 
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Ireland's proportion of joint charges, ac- £ 

cording to a statement in Appendix 
D I , amounted in the fourteen years to 86, 183,334 British. 



The deficiency to the close of 1814, for 
which loans were required, was there- 
fore 73,244,350 „ 

When the deficiencies of the two succeeding years to 5 th 
January, 1817, are added to that existing on 5th January, 
1815, and the terms of borrowing are considered, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the debt, as stated in stock, which 
was incurred; and as the borrowing was necessarily in a 
higher ratio than the borrowing for Great Britain, it became 
indispensable to keep the debts separate, as was in that case 
authorized by the Articles of Union. It has been contended 
that it was only the portion of debt provided for differently 
by Sinking Fund that was to be kept distinct, but the differ- 
ence of ratio in interest required distinction, and to contend 
that there should not have been separate debts after the 
Union, is to maintain that Great Britain was bound to pro- 
vide for her own contribution to imperial expenditure, and 
for any deficiency in the Irish contribution. There is not, 
however, any occasion for disputation on the objection raised, 
as the Parliamentary Committee, in their Report of 1812, 
have shown that if only the amount of loan for Ireland, which 
exceeded the contribution ratio of 2 to 15, had been kept dis- 
tinct, this would not have made any difference in the charge, 
as then the portion for joint debt and the portion for separate 
debt would have formed the same amount as for a total of 
separate loans. 

After the close of 1816 the debts were consolidated; the 
portion incurred in England was added to the debt of Great 
Britain on the books of the Bank of England, and the portion 
created by loans borrowed in Ireland was left on the books 
of the Bank of Ireland for Irish capitalists, who by stock 
purchased in London and transferred, increased it before the 
31st March, 1862, to £41,008,428 U llrf. (Fin. Accts., 1861- 
62, p. 69), being £20,003,998 beyond the amount in 1817. 

The consolidation has proved to be a beneficial measure, 
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not only in terminating great financial embarrassment, but in 
relieving trade from the extraordinary effect on the exchange 
between Dublin and London, produced by the remittances of 
the two Exchequers. 

In the desire to impeach the accuracy of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1815 on Irish income and expenditure, it has 
been asserted that in the consolidation of the debts, forty 
millions have disappeared, corresponding with the amount 
imagined to have been overcharged against Ireland. 

Before consolidation the unredeemed debts stood at the 
following amounts : — 

Great Britain, 5th January, 1817, £688,820,032 
Ireland, „ 107,380,158 



£796,200,190 

After consolidation the amounts were : — 

Great Britain, 5th January, 1818, £755,737,972 
Ireland, „ 21,004,430 



£776,742,402 
Diminution in the total debt, £19,457,788. 

The amounts here stated are from the Treasury Return of 
15th April, 1824, No. 256; and the diminution of the unre- 
deemed debt iu 1817 will be found to have been produced 
by the action of the Sinking Fund during that year. 

In the Finance Accounts of 1816 and 1817, the tabular 
statements of the national debts from an early period, show 
that the amounts of public stock remaining in the names of 
the Commissioners for Reduction of the Debts, were : — 

On British account, 5th January, 1817, £40,519,572 
On Irish account, „ 1 9,087, 846 

£59,607,418 

On British account, 5 th January, 1818, £77,106,148 
On Irish account, „ 4,849,798 

£81,955,946 

The amount of stock transferred to the Commissioners 
thus appears to have been increased in 1817, beyond the 
amount in their names on the 5th of January in that year, by 
£22,348,528; and without going into the details of increase 
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and decrease of debt during the year, this amount of transfers 
to the Commissioners will sufficiently account for the dimi- 
nution in the unredeemed debt on 5th January, 1818, 
amounting to nearly twenty millions, magnified through 
oversight into, forty millions. None of these millions disap- 
peared as assumed, and no overcharge against Ireland had 
been made. 



The Taxes of Ireland. 

In 1863, a Return of Population and Revenue was presented 
to the House of Commons (paper 356), containing the follow- 
ing particulars : — 



— 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


1801-2. 


1861-2. 


1801-2. 


1861-2. 


Population, 


10,500,956 


23,128,618 


5,216,331 


5,798,967 


Grogs Revenue (excluding 
Miscellaneous Receipts), 


£35,218,525 


£61,360,749 


£2,919,217 


£6,792,606 


Amount of Gross Revenue 
per Head of Population, 


£3 7*. 


£2 13*. 


11*. 2d. 


£1 3*. 5d. 



The public income of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801-2, 
having been supplemented by loans, if these be taken into the 
comparison, they will vary the relative rate of charge mate- 
rially, and show how much each country would have contri- 
buted, if the whole amount provided for expenditure had 
been derived from taxes. It is only in this way that the true 
ratio of liability can be ascertained : — 



Great Britain, 
1801-2. 



Ireland, 
1801-2. 



Gross revenue, excluding miscellaneous 
receipts, £35,218,525 £2,919,217 

Loans received into the Exchequer, ac- 
cording to the Finance Accounts of 
the year, 27,611,410 4,366,858* 



Amount of public income per head of 
population, .... 



£62,829,935 £7,286,075 
£5 19*. 1\d. £1 Is. \\d. 



* The amount of ioans in the Irish Finance Accounts is £4,730,762 18*., 
which is assumed to be Irish currency. 
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According to this view the liability of Ireland in 1801-2, 
should be considered as greater than in 1861-2, although a 
portion of her charge in the former year was converted into 
debt, to be paid by succeeding generations. 

It is not probable that relative ability existed in 1861-2 
in an inferior ratio to that established by Lord Castlereagh in 
1800; and keeping in view the ratio as then determined (£1 
for Ireland to £7 10s. for Great Britain), let a million be de- 
ducted from the British revenue to be added to the amount for 
Ireland, as claimed for uncredited taxes paid in Great Britain, 
which would make the revenues of 1861-2, stand thus:— . 

Great Britain, . . . £60,360,749 
Ireland, .... 7,792,606 

These amounts will be found to be in the ratio of £1 for 
Ireland to nearly £7 15*. for Great Britain, and therefore it 
cannot be maintained that Ireland is now overtaxed, when con- 
sidered as an integral »part of the empire. 

There are taxes in Ireland, as well as in Great Britain, which 
it would be politic to reduce, direct taxes which do not affect 
international commerce, and the rates of which may therefore 
be adjusted according to local circumstances, such as attor- 
neys' certificates and trade licences. There are also duties in 
Ireland connected with international commerce which might 
be advantageously reduced, if at the same time reduced in 
Great Britain, but not otherwise. It can never again be 
politic to reduce in Ireland any duties affecting commercial 
intercourse, unless reduced for each nation of the United 
Kingdom. The time has gone by for varying duties on 
articles of commerce; and it is an advantage of direct imposts 
— such as the property and income tax, some stamp duties, and 
some assessed taxes — that in addition to susceptibility of being 
rendered proportionate to the means of payment, they have a 
capability of being varied for different parts of the empire, 
when found advisable, without leading to impediments in trade. 

There are not any of the existing taxes which are materially 
restrictive of agricultural or manufacturing activity in Ireland ; 
and the effect of the remittance of taxes from Dublin to the 
Exchequer in London has been exaggerated or misunder- 
stood. 
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All the taxes collected in Ireland are remitted to Dublin, 
-without producing the effect on Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
Londonderry, and Belfast, which is supposed to be produced 
by remittances from Dublin to London. Yet, the fine trading 
centres named, as well as other parts of Ireland, have more 
commerce with Great Britain than directly with Dublin ; and 
if the circulation of money be traced, it will be found, that 
most of the money remitted to Dublin is replaced at these 
Irish localities through British trade. The rents and taxes 
collected in Kerry, for the most part, pass through Cork and 
Limerick, for butter and other produce sent from these cities 
to Great Britain ; in like manner, the exports of Galway and 
Sligo circulate British money in the West ; and Londonderry 
and Belfast, with Newry, Dundalk, and Drogheda, diffuse 
this British money over the northern and midland counties 
for both agricultural produce and manufactures. All that is 
said about the drain of Ireland must be incorrect, or the 
country would have been wholly drained of money many a 
year ago ; and no one can explain how a man in Tipperary, 
or any other county forty miles from Dublin, is better off when 
the money which he pays in rent and taxes goes to Dublin 
than when it goes to Great Britain. 

It is not now intended to examine the influence of pro- 
prietary absenteeism, the extent of which has been exag- 
gerated ; nor is it proposed to question the advantage which 
a country derives from the residence of such proprietors as may 
have an inclination and the power to be useful ; it is merely 
desired to draw attention to the causes which influence the 
circulation of money ; and how it is that men engaged in 
agriculture, manufacturing, and trading in Ireland, are sup- 
plied with means to carry on their operations, realize profits, 
and pay wages, rent, and taxes ; also how it is that remit- 
tances to Dublin, except so far as they are made in connexion 
with trade through Liverpool, are not more beneficial to other 
parts of Ireland than if made from Belfast, Cork, or any centre 
of international trade. 

The last of the assumed fiscal wrongs of Ireland is found 
in the limited amount to which she has been relieved from 
taxes in comparison with Great Britain ; but while announc- 

c 
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ing the Irish discrepancy, no attempt is made to point at any 
impost which has not been reduced, if previously higher in 
Ireland, or repealed, if previously existing in Ireland, when 
lowered or abolished in Great Britain. In England and Scot- 
land there were war taxes, which during the war were not 
extended to Ireland ; and to her, therefore, relief could not 
be extended when the sister nations received it. Since then 
many taxes have been reduced or repealed which were paid 
throughout the United Kingdom; and when the relief in 
Ireland does not appear. to approximate in amount to the re- 
lief in Great Britain, this has merely resulted from want of 
approximation in the Irish to the British product of these 
taxes before reduction or abolition. On the other hand, Ire- 
land was relieved from the taxes on windows and hearths 
when they were continued in Great Britain. The charge 
against English administration under this head is best 
answered by reference to the Act of Union, which precludes 
the levy in Ireland of any tax for public revenue not payable 
in Great Britain, or any rate of tax higher than the British 
rate. 

It might be supposed that Ireland now presents but small 
openings for measures of improvement, or that improvement 
which legislation can promote is not desired, when the public 
mind is invited to investigate financial statements which have 
been repeatedly proved to be erroneous, and to contemplate 
the possibility of gaining compensative millions of money by 
urging claims at once extravagant and fallacious. 



24th December, 1863, 
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